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BURROUGHS AS ORNITHOLOGIST 

BY NORMAN FOEBSTER 

If it was Emerson who gave the young John Burroughs a new 
attitude toward nature and Whitman who gave him a new atti- 
tude toward all of life, it was Audubon who opened to him the 
delights of ornithology. Years before, while rambling with his 
brother in the "Deacon woods" one Sunday, he had seen vividly, 
in a flash, a bird later assumed to be the blue yellow-backed 
warbler, and suddenly realized, as most farm boys never do, 
what undreamt wonders surrounded him. Still, he did nothing 
till the spring preceding his move to Washington, when, teaching 
school near West Point, he happened upon the works of Audubon. 
"I took fire at once. It was like bringing together fire and 
powder." By contagion he now felt something of the ardor of 
Audubon on bleak Labrador, "happier than any king ever was," 
or on shipboard, "nearly cured of his seasickness when a new 
gull appears in sight." With the help of Audubon and of a col- 
lection of mounted birds at the Academy, he took up the ex- 
ploration of the newly-discovered realm. Of the countless 
birds that the farm-boy passes by nor cares to see, the first that 
he identified was the red-eyed vireo, plain monotonous singer of 
the village treetops, who so kindled his enthusiasm that before 
the close of the season he had named a dozen other birds, in- 
cluding a hooded warbler that printed its image ineffaceably on 
his youthful mind. 

At once he was filled with a desire to communicate his delight 
to others. Early that same autumn he began his first ornitho- 
logical paper, "The Return of the Birds," which he completed 
after reaching Washington. It became the first chapter of his 
first book (not counting his preliminary study of Whitman in 
1867) Wake-Robin, published in 1871, a book that, despite its 
immaturities, has perhaps a more lasting charm than any of the 
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long series of volumes that followed it. For the first time in his 
life this "home body" was far from his native woods and moun- 
tains, — so far that nature wore a novel and not altogether friendly 
aspect,— and he was in a city, where he confesses that he never felt 
quite at ease. But if not contented in his new environment, he 
had acquired a perspective and an emotional impetus that, with 
his ornithological fervors, made possible the delightful essays 
that he now wrote. Seated at his desk before an iron wall, he 
lived over again, as he wrote, the life of his childhood and youth 
in the Catskill region; the mountains, the woods, the sloping 
farm, the home life, the adventures afield, all came back to him 
with a vividness they had not possessed when he was among 
them. He gave a chapter to the bees, one to the speckled trout, 
one to the strawberries, one to the bluebird, one to the birds of 
the hemlock forests: themes to which he returned with diminish- 
ing frequency in later volumes. If the accumulating years 
brought him an equanimity suited to the uses of science and phi- 
losophy, they more and more quenched the emotional buoyancy 
that characterizes Wake-Robin. The passion for home, indeed, 
increased if anything, but whereas in his later years it made 
Burroughs passively retrospective, in Wake-Robin and other 
early books it supplied the themes of his essays and suffused 
them with feeling. 

The dominant home theme of Wake-Robin is indicated in the 
first sentence of the preface: "This is mainly a book about the 
Birds." Fifty years later, he was more attentive to "The 
Friendly Rocks" of his native countryside, and out West he 
stated that the rocks attracted him so much more than the 
birds that he had a raging "geologic fever." But the ornitholog- 
ical excitement with which his career began was perhaps more 
nearly a fever, and it certainly produced more notable results. 
What interested him most in ornithology, he says in the same 
preface, was "the pursuit, the chase, the discovery" — it was an 
adventure, an active, not a brooding passion like his absorp- 
tion in geology, akin to his boyhood hunting and fishing and 
sugar-making. On the one hand his zest for life and action; on 
the other, the abounding life of the bird — "a bird," he wrote in 
one of his first books, "seems to be at the top of the scale, so 
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vehement and intense is his life, — large-brained, large-lunged, 
hot, ecstatic, his frame charged with buoyancy and his heart 
with song": like a poet, in short, or a boy. There were the 
pouring hosts of passenger pigeons, for instance, transforming 
the scene overnight: "The naked woods are suddenly blue as 
with fluttering ribbons and scarfs, and vocal as with the voices 
of children"; or, as he described them nearly a half century 
later, using the same images flashed upon his sensitive youthful 
brain: "Often late in March, or early in April, the naked beech- 
woods would suddenly become blue with them, and vocal with 
their soft, childlike calls; or all day the sky would be 
streaked with the long lines or dense masses of the moving 
armies." There was the winter wren, darting in and out of 
fence and brush, the loved blue-bird "with the earth tinge on 
his breast and the sky tinge on his back" dropping out of heaven 
on a bright March morning, an elusive voice in the first weeks 
and only later the cheery caroller of the fence stake; the early 
robins, taking possession of field and grove, rustling the wood 
leaves with their whirring wings, leaping and sweeping every- 
where, singing at sunset from the stark treetops a simple strain 
that melted the winter more effectually than the sun and the 
south wind; the phoebe at intervals describing an artistic ellipse 
in the air; the flicker — "an old favorite of my boyhood" — shout- 
ing and laughing in excess of strength; the polygamous cowbird 
gurgling to the delight of his mates; the skulking vesper sparrow; 
the field sparrow, the white-eyed vireo, the wood thrush, the 
hermit thrush, the veery, the catbird, the pewee, the hen-hawk. 
He loved them all with a poet's love for beauty and a farm-boy's 
affection for home; the plants rooted to the ground, the dead 
soil and rocks that meant chiefly hard labor, were in comparison 
unmeaning. Some of the happiest hours of John Burroughs's 
life, one may well surmise, were those in which he saw the fa- 
miliar bird-life of the farm transfigured by a new enthusiasm, 
and described it in rambling essays in the intervals allowed by 
his government clerical work. How he made them live! With- 
out literary talent of the first order, he often rivalled Thoreau in 
his power of interpretative description. He had keen senses, 
especially the sharp eyes and discriminating ear requisite in 
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ornithology. 1 Inferior to Thoreau in literary talent, he equalled 
him in ocular and surpassed him in oral perceptiveness, and he 
exercised this perceptiveness more objectively than did Thoreau. 
In these matters, too, he was easily superior to the great American 
ornithologists themselves, including Audubon, who had a seeing 
eye but a dull ear. No one, certainly, has caught so surely and 
transcribed so adequately the forms and the qualities of bird 
songs. 

In recent years an unceasing effort has been made by ornitholo- 
gists to describe the songs of birds with something like scientific 
precision; so to describe the bird itself is easy, but the song is 
baffling. Since few birds sing in accordance with the intervals 
Of the diatonic scale, and few sing without using notes quite 
indeterminate in pitch, since in short, birds do not use an exact 
musical instrument like the piano, the form of description re- 
cently in favor — the musical staff — has led to a small amount of 
success and a great deal of distortion and absurdity. Bur- 
roughs wisely resorted to a more fruitful means, a combination 
of literal transcript and interpretative description, in the manner 
of Thoreau. In Wake-Robin alone are innumerable happy ex- 
amples. The harsh song of the dickcissel, one of his Washing- 
ton acquaintances, he set down as: fscp, fscp, fee fee fee. Of the 
black and white warbler's song, he says, his "fine strain reminds 
me of hair-wire." Of the black-throated blue warbler : 

Beyond the Barkpeeling, where the woods are mingled hemlock, beech, 
and birch, the languid midsummer note of the black-throated blue-back falls 
on my ear. "Twea, twea, twea-e-e!" in the upward slide, and with the pecu- 
liar z-ing of summer insects, but not destitute of a certain plaintive cadence. 
It is one of the most languid, unhurried sounds in all the woods. I feel like 
reclining upon the dry leaves at once. 

Of the ovenbird, renamed the teacher-bird through the following 
accurate description: 

Commencing in a very low key, which makes him seem at a very uncertain 
distance, he grows louder and louder till his body quakes and his chant runs 
into a shriek, ringing in my ear with a peculiar sharpness. This may be rep- 

1 Yet he was extraordinarily slow in identifying, for example, the singer of a flight-song he heard 
constantly — the ecstatic vespertine warble of the ovenbird. "For nearly two years," he says, 
"this strain of the pretty walker was little more than a disembodied voice to me, and I was puzzled 
by it as Thoreau by his mysterious night-warbler." 
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resented thus: "Teacher, teacher, teacher, TEACHER, TEACHER!"— the 
accent on the first syllable and each word uttered with increased force and 
shrillness. 

Of the vesper sparrow, the poet of the pastures : 

Go to those broad, smooth, uplying fields where the cattle and sheep are 
grazing, and sit down in the twilight on one of those warm clean stones, and 
listen to this song. On every side, near and remote, from out the short grass 
which the herds are cropping, the strain rises. Two or three long, silver notes 
of peace and rest, ending in some subdued trills and quavers, constitute each 
separate song. Often you will catch only one or two of the bars, the breeze 
having blown the minor part away. Such unambitious, quiet, unconscious 
melody! It is one of the most characteristic sounds in nature. The grass, 
the stones, the stubble, the furrow, the quiet herds, and the warm twilight 
among the hills, are all subtly expressed in this song; this is what they are at 
last capable of. 

One more: the hermit thrush, whose strain, as Burroughs 
rightly says, is the finest sound in all nature: 

It is perhaps more of an evening than a morning hymn, though I hear it at 
all hours of the day. It is very simple, and I can hardly tell the secret of its 
charm. "O spheral, spheral!" he seems to say, "O holy, holy! O clear away, 
clear away! O clear up, clear up!" interspersed with the finest trills and the 
most delicate preludes. It is not a proud, gorgeous strain, like the tanager's 
or the grosbeak's; suggests no passion or emotion, — nothing personal, — but 
seems to be the voice of that calm, sweet solemnity one attains to in his best 
moments. 

I have not hesitated to multiply instances, because in such 
writing John Burroughs is certainly at his best. Through such 
accurate and sympathetic description, in which, often, each word 
has a special service, he has given us a chorus of American sing- 
ing birds unequalled in numbers and charm. There are better 
pages of natural description in Thoreau, but they are few. Who- 
ever would enjoy acquaintance with our song-birds cannot afford 
to ignore the pages of Wake-Robin and some of its successors. 
If, as one reads the later volumes, the birds one by one lapse into 
silence, to give place to disquisitions on biology and the world in 
general, a few still sing with the old charm; the "sweet, quaver- 
ing ribbon of song" that the white-throat whistles, the "fine 
strain, like that of some ticking insect" of the blackpoll in the 
spring, enliven the sluggish speculations of even so late a volume 
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as Field and Study. The birds are never far away, even in the 
work of old age, and when they come they are sure to sing. It is 
curious how little description of the bird itself one finds, or of its 
habitual manners, how promptly he makes it give utterance. 
"What is a bird without a song?" he asks in Wake-Robin. "It 
seems to me that I do not know a bird till I have heard its voice; 
then I come nearer to it at once, and it possesses a human inter- 
est to me." At bottom, it was this human interest that he 
valued; not the bird itself, but its expression in another language, 
a musical language, a language of the poets, of human moods and 
aspirations. The birds gave voice to his own youthful emotions. 
They were himself. As they absented themselves more and 
more from his life, he was proportionately forsaking his own earlier 
and more poetic self. 

Norman Foerster. 



